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and of- the supposed conversion of a polygon into a circle by increasing its 
number of sides, and remarks : 

" The argument, of course, must be : Because a polygon cannot become a cir- 
cle, religion cannot become philosophy. But a regular polygon of an infinite 
number of sides is a circle; and when religion grasps the absolute, it is philoso- 
phy. And no^only so, but the nearer the number of the sides of a polygon comes 
to being infinite, the marer does the polygon come to being a circle : so likewise, 
the more nearly religion succeeds in grasping the Absolute, the more nearly is 
it philosophy. Thus, it seems to me. Prof. Vera's illustration goes to prove 
the very opposite of what he intended it to prove." Ed. 



What is Truth? 

This famous question of the Roman crucifier has so generally been con- 
sidered a crushing finale to all energetic assertions, that it may be well 
enough to examine once whether this its very character of unanswerable- 
ness results not from the extreme silliness of the question. When we ask 
what something is, the inquiry must either relate to an actual object of sen; 
suous perception, in which case the answer can be more or less readily and 
perfectly gathered from experience ; or, secondly, to the relation of a relation 
(or of a thought) to our mind, in which case that question what that relation 
is turns more properly into that, whether the word chosen to express it is 
the one by general consent established for that purpose. Hence, in the first 
instance, we may not, and indeed never are, able to say what such a thing 
— for example, the loadstone — is, since all we can say of the loadstone now> 
as constituting its is, embraces^simply the qualities which the loadstone has 
as yet exhibited; but it may possess innumerable other qualities that will 
become manifest only in the future. But in the latter case it must be abso- 
lutely possible to give a complete answer ; and if, then, a dispute arises, it 
can be only a word-dispute, to be settled by common usage, or the diction- 
ary. For those words that designate not external or sensuously perceptible 
objects, but pure relations, have surely not sprung into existence by them- 
selves. They were made, made by rational beings; and, as they are not 
. signs of what those beings empirically perceived, can be signs only of what 
they had not-empirically in their mind — that is, of phenomena in the intel- 
lect, relations to the intellect, or a priori conceptions — whatever expression 
seems best suited. But as such conceptions they can be neither changed 
nor amplified. That which the word "causality" meant wheh first framed, 
it means 'now, no more and no less, and for all rational beings. When you 
ask, therefore, what "causality" (for instance) is, the answer is, "It is 
merely a word, and nothing else at all." There is no is really about it; it 
has no qualities to be empirically discovered ; we have simply to ascertain 
whether for a particular connecting or relating of external things in the 
intellect the word "causality" is the one that has by common consent been 
selected to signify such relation. 

Now, the question of Pontius Pilate is precisely of this character. 
"Truth" is simply a word; it is no external thing to be seen, heard, eat, or 
•drank ; but the designation of a relation : it has no existence to which we 
might repair and examine some of its qualities, but has been made out of the 
sounds of language, by rational beings, to be the sign for a certain pheno- 
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menon of the mind. Pilate's question was, therefore, either silly, or the 
result of an ignorance which should have been referred to a study of the 
use of language. Persons who speak or write language loosely may, of 
course, often cause a difficulty when they speak of "truth" as to its mean- 
ing, but then the difficulty is a purely verbal one. Thus when Hegel says, 
for instance, " the truth of the acorn is the oak," he uses the word "truth" 
in a metaphorical, loose sense, meaning "the acorn is the germ of the oak"; 
and to suppose, as some of his admirers would seem to do, that by this 
bungling use of language he has attained a new conception, or made a new 
discovery, is simply ridiculous. This would seem to be self-evident to any 
earnest reflection ; and yet that it is not so, the collective worshippers of 
Plato, not to mention the disheartening multitude of modern idle perusers 
of volume after volume of the like "profound thoughts," "beautiful ideas," 
" new conceptions," &c, bear but too melancholy evidence. For these 
profound and beautiful thoughts rest, in the vast majority of cases, upon 
the same ridiculous misconception that you can make a new discovery in 
thinking by misusing language only ; whereas you will laugh at'the man 
who pretends that he can change a table into a chair by calling it " chair." 
The chances are ten to one that you will feel an "elevating enthusiasm" in 
your bosom when some one shall announce, with tunefully modulated 
voice and magnetic gesture, for instance, " Beauty is truth," or some 
equally nonsensical platitude. But what, indeed, would become of our 
great modern " art of spouting" if we were to call things by their right 
names, and how would it be possible for preachers and orators to entrance 
audiences if thought had to be clear and language precise? 

A. E. Kroeger. 

Personality and Individuality — the Outward and Inward. 

Fragments of a Conversation held with ''Friends in Council" at Quincy, Ills., by Dr H. K. Jones 
of Jacksonville, January 9, 1872. Reported by Mrs. Agnes W. Baldwin. 

As a topic for opening the conversation, Personality and Individuality 
were suggested; upon which Dr. Jones said, one of the best things he had 
seen upon that subject was a poem by Walt "Whitman, entitled " To You 
whoever You are." The Doctor said, Personality is your subjective self; 
your objective self is your individuality. Personality is self-determining, 
not conditioned by anything external. 

Ques. Do we all have personality? 

Yes ; there could be no individuality without personality, no lower thing 
without the existence of a higher. 

Ques. Is the individuality any guage to the personality? 

No; the whole subjective self is not apparent in the individual. We are 
individualized in various ways, for different ends. 

Ques. Is genius a manifestation of personality or of individuality ? 

" Genius " is a word like "inspiration"; has been misappropriated ; in 
common parlance, there a great many degrees of genius. 

Ques. What shall we agree to call genius? 

I am accustomed to distinguish between genius and talent. A person 
submerged in the belief that nature is Reality may have a facility in using 



